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A WORD TO SPIRITUALISTS. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Spiritualists often complain that the clergy and scientific 
people do not listen to their claims. This has been their 
complaint for half a century until they have come to treat 
all classes of opponents and indifferent people with the con- 
tempt they themselves have received. I wish to have a word 
with the Spiritualists that may explain this very clearly. 

It is not that all intelligent and respectable people do not 
have the same interest in a future life that Spiritualists have 
or claim to have: for all types of minds have this interest, 
whether they avow it or not. There are few people that 
resent having a prospect of a future existence. The in- 
fluence of science and of stoical temperaments have, in some 
cases, hardened men against the emotional and they may 
boast of indifference to immortality, but this is superficial 
varnish in many instances and you have only to show them 
that it is a fact which cannot be escaped to find them adjust- 
ing their thought and conduct to it. Respectability may 
make Sceptics of us as well as Epicureans. It all depends on 
the situation in which we are placed intellectually. But the 
majority of mankind wish to continue consciousness as long 
as possible. That is indicated in the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. The desire for a future life is only another applica- 
tion of that same desire. Why then do not men and women 
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in this agnostic age turn with avidity to the Spiritualist’s 
claim that he has indubitable evidence for a future life ? 

The answer to this question is simple: The Spiritualists 
have not given any intelligent account of their own evidence 
and have allowed their claims to be poisoned by so much 
real or apparent fraud that intelligent people would have 
none of it. They have not put ethics and religious earnest- 
ness forward as the primary object of their belief and lives. 
On the contrary they have exhibited performances which 
offend every intellectual and esthetic instinct of men when 
it comes to beliefs that have associated themselves with some 
sort of idealism, and have given us performances that are 
poorer than conjuring and totally lacking in intellectuality 
or taste. Let me run over their course. 

First, they have uniformly traced their origin to the Fox 
sisters and the rappings and other phenomena associated 
with their names. This procedure would characterize only 
those who are most ignorant of history. There is no excuse 
whatever for the claim that spiritualism had its origin in 
Hydesville, New York. The most elementary knowledge 
would have proved it otherwise. Sometimes they say it is 
“ Modern Spiritualism” that had this origin. But this is 
not true. Perhaps the absurd and vaudeville performances 
which are traceable to the Fox sisters had this origin and no 
one might desire to contradict that verdict. But even this 
is not true. It was only then that a certain type of mind 
not satisfied with Puritanism and other orthodox creeds be- 
gan to turn to any source possible for evidence of a hereafter, 
and the Fox sisters’ phenomena peculiarly attracted minds 
without culture or scientific knowledge. 

I do not here discredit their phenomena as facts, tho the 
verdict of history has so thoroughly discredited them that 
any man who will apologize for them takes his reputation in 
his hands. It is certain that one of the chief parties to the 
phenomena, Margaret Fox, ended her life in debauchery 
and offered mankind a poor basis for a religion in her ex- 
ample and confessions. I care not whether the confessions 
were extorted from her by either priests or poverty and vice. 
IT care not whether any of her phenomena were genuine or 
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not. ‘That makes no difference in the case. I do not accept 
such verdicts as many of the Fox sisters’ critics have put 
forward. Not that I have any reason to believe that their 
verdicts were false; they may have been true or they may 
have been false. But what I am convinced of is that the age 
in which they lived was not qualified to pronounce judgment 
finally either for or against them. It is clear from many 
testimonies to the character of their phenomena that they 
were hysterical, and that might account for much that passed 
for fraud. Besides, the life that at least one of them after- 
ward led offers no defense of the allegations made with 
reference to the supernormal, but rather defends the sceptic 
in his verdict. The chief point is that their alleged phenom- 
ena as recorded—and the records have been mainly by their 
enemies—do not attract minds in search of a religion. 
Through eighteen centuries men have associated their be- 
lief in a future life with a well developed philosophy of nature 
and some type of respectability, and a good measure of 
esthetics. This may have been defective, but it was at 
least connected with some sort of idealism; but the religion 
(!) of Spiritualism as manifested by the phenomena of the 
Fox sisters, apart from the reputation of the plainest kind of 
fraud, had nothing about it that would attract intelligent 
people or invite respectability to notice it. That ought to 
have been clear to the Spiritualists themselves. Had they 
seen this they would have long ago trusted the problem to 
the intelligent men, if not to the technical scientists, and 
they might have won all but the poetry of their cause. 

I confess that the intelligent and scientific men all this 
while have shown themselves as little fit to face the phenom- 
ena as the credulous fools who accept every conjurer’s tricks 
as miracles. They have been content with the most super- 
ficial investigations and conclusions. They have been 
scarcely less shallow than the Spiritualists and have not con- 
ducted themselves with any more intelligence than the en- 
thusiast among the less educated. In fact, many a Spirit- 
ualist has shown more scientific method and sense than the 
so-called scientist. They have often been cool-headed, dis- 
passionate and truth loving, distinguishing admirably be- 
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tween what is evidence and what is not, between what is 
genuine and what is fraudulent, while our scientific brethren 
who were accustomed to patient investigation in other fields 
would simply glimpse at the facts and go away with a firm 
verdict that there was nothing in it. But the conduct of the 
average Spiritualist was not of the kind to encourage serious 
investigation. He put unlimited confidence in phenomena 
that, even if they were not conjuring, were so much like it 
that investigation was not worth while, especially when re- 
fused the conditions necessary to prove anything. 

The public performances on which Spiritualists have 
usually prided themselves and which have been a substitute 
for the services of the regular churches have usually been 
worse than vaudeville shows. The “ inspired ’’ addresses are 
usually—not always—-conducted by illiterate people and to 
an intelligent man have been the worst kind of twaddle. It 
makes no difference if they did have a transcendental source, 
the “inspirational” speaking is usually either just what I 
have said or it is vague unverifiable generalities, and useless 
if verifiable. The test parts of the performances were often 
fraud or mixed with fraud and when genuine could not be 
distinguished from fraud. They were never edifying and 
appealed to minds not above the servant girl type, or labor- 
ing under the spell of emotions that destroyed all sense of 
humor and made the facts lose all rational perspective. 
When intelligent men and women go to hear speeches they 
expect to hear a man discuss problems in terms of normal 
experience or to be able to verify any statement made by 
what experience has taught us to be true. But much of the 
Spiritualistic “ inspirational” talk comes from people whose 
minds have not had the training to handle large questions 
and the philosophy or ethics coming in this way, while 
vaguely idealistic, will not bear-examination for any intelli- 
gible meaning within the limits of intelligible experience. 
Much of it is as incapable of verification as the existence 
of a civilization on the other side of the moon. For in- 
telligent people statements must be intelligible in terms 
of verifiable experience. Things are not to be believed 
because we are under the glamour of a hypothetical origin 
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in spirits. In all other affairs of life we expect some 
critical examination of the facts. Here we are expected to 
become sceptics of the ordinary religious teaching and then 
to swallow without criticism every statement coming through 
some illiterate medium as an authoritative revelation. 

Now it is all this that has made it so difficult for even 
science to study the legitimate side of the problem. As ab- 
normal psychology it may all be very interesting, but as a 
substitute for religion, as it is usually understood and 
cherished, it is a miserable farce. Iam willing to except cer- 
tain cases. What I have described applies to the average 
cases which have created the public conception of the creed, 
and if it really represents anything better it behooves Spirit- 
ualists to see that the general character of their work is 
raised. They cannot do it, however, if they are to trace the 
origin of their creed to the Fox sisters, as they too often do. 
No doubt many of them are sincere in their belief that this 
was its origin and for those who do not know any better it 
it is the origin of it. But I am inclined to think that even 
Spiritualists would not have defended such an origin, if 
the intellectuals had not been willing to seize upon it as an 
advantageous point of attack and use it to bring the phenom- 
ena into contempt. Sometimes even the intellectuals are 
willing to concede this source where they should laugh at it. 
Mrs. Sidgwick in her article on Spiritualism in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica gives it this source, calling it “ Modern 
Spiritualism ” in contradistinction from the ancient forms, 
and so perpetuates an illusion about it, characteristic even 
of the intellectual classes. They should not concede this 
for nothing is more certain than that Swedenborg is the 
proper founder of “ Modern Spiritualism ” and in a form that 
is more articulable with philosophic and scientific thought 
than anything that ever occurred with the Fox sisters or 
others like them. Even Swendenborg was not the first to 
show the way. The phenomena are as old as the human 
race. One cannot read history intelligently without being 
struck by that fact. 

If we look into the primitive races and their customs we 
find that their religious belief consisted in little else than the 
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existence and influence of the dead. This belief is called 
primitive Animism by those who have collated its facts. At 
one time it prevailed in China, Japan, India, Persia, Greece, 
and Rome before historical times, and nothing is clearer than 
its prevalence in the Indians on the North American and 
South American continents. In the first named countries all 
the great religions supplanted Spiritualism. Taoism which 
was the earliest philosophical and ethical religion of China 
was superposed on the primitive Animism of that country 
and Buddhism in turn supplanted Taoism largely. Ances- 
tor worship was the form in which spiritualism was held and 
practiced in those old countries and it had adopted human 
sacrifices as well as other cruel and superstitious customs 
until the more ethical religions had to attack it in order to 
effect a humanitarian civilization at all. The early religions 
of Greece and Rome were also ancestor worship, there re- 
maining less evidence of it in Greece than in Rome. The 
Lares and Penates, household gods, were the remains of it. 
But here too when philosophy and ethics arose, they had to set 
aside the older doctrines. The most interesting thing in the 
triumph of all these great religions was the fact that they had 
to attack the belief in spirit as the condition of getting any 
humanity at all. Taoism and Buddhism both compromised 
with the primitive spiritualism, but in a refined way, the latter 
practically denying the immortality of the soul. It advocated 
reincarnation, but not a personal survival. All of the ancient 
religions had to make some concessions to the plebeian beliefs 
and religious customs. But that was largely a matter of 
state policy and prudence. The intellectual classes got civiliza- 
tion at the price of abandoning the spiritualism of the savages. 
They could not easily convert the savage to philosophic views 
without denying their view of the soul. It was not enough’ 
to prove, or to try to prove, the immoral character of their 
customs. ‘These were founded on the belief in spirits and 
their influence on the living, and the only way to eradicate 
their bad morals was to attack the belief on which they were 
based. Hence primitive spiritualism was supplanted by more 
rational and humanitarian ideas. The perpetual commerce 
with spirits that ruled the life of the savage had to be ridi- 
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culed and the human mind educated out of it as the price of 
progress. 

Now this has been the situation with the spiritualists ever 
since they traced their origin to the Fox sisters. They cut 
themselves loose from the regular churches, which, whatever 
their follies in adhering to worn out dogmas, were the best 
representatives of humanity and ethics. Intelligent enough 
to reject these dogmas, they were just as much interested as 
the orthodox in the survival of the soul. Perhaps they were 
just as selfishly interested in it. But whatever their motives, 
they ran off to something poorer than vaudeville for their re- 
ligion. They had no esthetic or ethical natures and were 
often without the sense of humor that is such a saving grace 
for intelligent men. They wanted to see the immortality of 
the soul demonstrated on the stage by shows that were 
poor conjuring, poor messages, absurd manners, and alliances 
with all sorts of immoralities. This made a poor substitute 
for religion with people who had both taste and morality. 
They took no part in the social and ethical problems of the 
day or age. A show and amusement were all they seemed to 
desire. 

Now all this sort of thing will have to be abandoned if 
Spiritualism is to obtain any respect at all. It has harbored 
all sorts of frauds and taken no adequate means of expelling 
them from its ranks or its promoters and priests. It must 
change all this. Its performances are usually ridiculous and 
when they are genuine they cannot be distinguished in ap- 
pearance from the silliest kind of fraud. I do not defend the 
orthodox religions altogether. Their esthetics will have to 
be reformed as much as the practices of Spiritualists. But 
they managed to obtain and hold the respect of the intelligent 
classes for long ages and began to forfeit it only when they 
clung to worn out creeds. They enlarged their intellectual 
and moral interests and took an active part in the ethical and 
social problems of the world. Charity, education, the treat- 
ment of crime, politics, and everything associated with the 
betterment of mankind were as distinctive features of their 
activity as the belief in a future life. But Spiritualists would 
have none of this. They were not interested in social and 
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ethical ideals. Many of them ran off into anything and every- 
thing that was an attack on the family. They had no Sunday 
schools, no charity organizations, no sewing schools, no public 
identification with high ideals and large moral efforts. They 
were all concerned with the lowest form of commerce with 
the dead. Now this sort of thing must come to an end or 
other groups of men and women will take up the subject and 
the Spiritualists’ opportunity will be lost. Indeed there are 
signs that the other churches are going to take hold of the 
subject and adapt both their creeds and their practical ethics 
to it. They will not join the so-called Spiritualists. They 
will simply accept the scientific man’s proof and organize 
ethical agencies for the help of the world. Unless Spiritual- 
ists do the same they must abandon their system, and I con- 
fess that, if they insist on sticking to their present methods 
of vaudeville performances, the sooner they disband the bet- 
ter. There is no reason for making a fuss about immortality 
unless the belief is helpful to morality and religious ideals 
generally. There is nothing elevating or inspiring in the 
average Spiritualist’s so-called religious exercises. An ad- 
dress by a half illiterate medium, followed by “tests” that 
any conjurer can laugh out of court is not a performance 
with any inspiration init. It appeals to no esthetic or ethical 
proprieties, to say nothing of its intellectual twaddle. To 
most people it is only a cheap form of amusement or a scheme 
to fool those who have neither intelligence nor a sense of 
humor. 

Spiritualists must organize for other interests than merely 
communicating with the dead. There is no necessity for this 
communication unless it awakens in us the ethical and 
humanitarian instincts. The churches won their victories 
and power by allying themselves with philosophy, science, 
literature and politics and more especially by emphasizing the 
ethical view of life. The Spiritualists have not made this 
the dominant note of their work. This they must do if they 
are to take part in the evolution of humanity. The second 
rate mediumistic shows which they conduct on their plat- 
forms must be given up and relegated to the scientific man or 
to the lumber room, preferably to the former, and their efforts 
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extended to ethical culture. Lectures on ethics, on phil-. 
osophy, on religion, organization of charity, Sunday schools, 
literary clubs and readings, sewings schools, mental healing 
and whatever involves a practical application of philanthropy 
to the weaker must be one of the chief parts of their work. 
In the despair for a creed the orthodox churches have fallen 
back upon the social ideas of their founder and taken the 
progressive step which they had abandoned in the earlier 
history of their religion and so have tended to get on a sure 
foundation. They will take up the results of psychic re- 
search and use them as a mere leverage for the enforcement 
of their humanitarian interests and leave Spiritualists nothing 
but the husks of mediumship for their use. Let science take 
this part of the work and let the Spiritualists either join the 
other churches or get ahead of them in the organization of 
ethical culture. Then they may expect to accomplish some- 
thing worth while. 

If they will, too, they can suggest or institute reforms in 
ideas and practices of the regular churches. It has been the 
uncultured and unesthetic manners of Spiritualists that have 
frightened away most of the religious minds. For centuries 
religion has associated, almost identified itself with art and 
culture, refinements of all kinds. The Spiritualists have not 
done this in any of their work. The addresses by which they 
lay most store are usually by illiterate people, persons wholly 
unqualified to address intelligent audiences. This of course, 
is not always the case. Occasionally they have intelligent 
speakers. But this is not the usual performance. The 
churches have insisted that men shall have a special education 
along the lines of science, philosophy and literature as a 
condition of discussing religious problems. They conduct 
their religious exercises along the lines of intelligence and 
esthetic culture. It is quite natural, therefore, that the 
average religious person should take offense at some half 
illiterate and unprovable set of statements about a spiritual 
world, followed up by a “test” performance that cannot be 
distinguished from very poor conjuring, or talk like kitchen 
twaddle. Spiritualists need to raise the level of their work 
both intellectually and esthetically. They must invite the 
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respect of the intellectual classes and those who are influenced 
by the refinements of life and thought. 

I am not here defending the esthetics of the churches. 
It is here that they too, need as much reforming as do the 
Spiritualists. Aisthetics and art have been one of the poi- 
sonous aspects of religion. They have taken it away from 
the moralities of life and in fact converted morality into a 
mere matter of taste. I do not counsel imitation of this as a 
means of salvation. Far from it. But if you want to bring 
the churches to a point where they can be reformed, some 
concession to their prejudices on this matter can be made. 
No doubt esthetics has always been the first step in morality 
and it is only unfortunate that most people cannot get 
beyond that stage. They stop with good taste and call it 
morality and time has to have her revenge, as esthetics are 
essentially materialistic, unless the eye that sees them has 
first been spiritualized. So I am not advising esthetics as 
representing the real reform needed, but as a means for 
getting a hearing. Consult the prejudices of those you want 
to influence. A “swallow-tailed”’ coat is not necessary for 
character, but if you can silence criticism by wearing it, do so, 
but do not make it, as too many “ religious ” people assume, 
the necessary attribute of a gentleman. It is not necessary, 
on the other hand, to offend those with good taste by wearing 
rags when you can do better So it is with the larger 
problems before you. Get some intelligence and culture into 
your work and you can soon shame the world into acceptance 
and thus obtain a leverage to a moral revolution. For that 
is the only excuse for the existence of Spiritualism, and yet it 
has been the very force which has remained backward on that 
point until all the great religions had to abandon it to get 
ethics at all. It can be the very best basis for ethics, but only 
on the condition that it be so allied with the ideals and lives 
of the Spiritualists themselves that they may appear like the 
great leaders of spiritual religion and life. I repeat that the 
other churches are already affected by the belief, and will 
rely upon science for their creed, and will then turn to the 
ethical work of the world, and Spiritualists will be reduced 
to ten-cent shows and servant girls for patronage. 
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The present writer, however, is not interested in preserv- 
ing Spiritualists or Spiritualism. If they will not do the work 
or take up the task which the church has performed in all 
ages they will deserve and will surely come to decay. The 
present writer is quite willing that the churches shall see the 
survival of the fittest: for that they will be unless the Spirit- 
ualists can take up the duties and services which the church 
has performed for so many centuries. It will require per- 
sonal sacrifices on a large scale and a humanitarian impulse 
which they have not yet shown in their organization. You 
have come to the parting of the ways. You must choose 
between doing the ethical and spiritual work of the world and 
remaining by performances which only make the belief in a 


future life as useless as it is uninteresting to men and women 
of intelligence and refinement. 
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INCIDENTS. 
PREMONITORY DREAMS AND OTHER EXPERIENCES. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dec. 3d, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir,— 

I am sending you by this same mail a report of a few of the 
experiences that I have had that seemed strange to me although 
they may be an old story to you. I forgot to mention that it is 
not at all unusual for several members of my family to dream 
the same thing and about the same person or persons on the 
same night. I write automatically but rarely do it as I seem 
to get better results by listening intently without the bother of 
writing. lam a very busy woman and have little time to devote 
to this part of my life although it is the most interesting part of 
it to me, and these experiences have come unsought and most un- 
expectedly to me. If I have not made myself clear in what I have 
written please let me know and | will try over again but as I 
did not write down anything in regard to these matters at the 
time they occurred some of the details have probably escaped 
me. If this matter proves of any interest to you or the Society 
I shall be very glad. 


Very truly, 
H 


D.E 


NARRATIVE. 


The first peculiar experience that I can recall must have 
occurred when I was between two and three years of age. Nat- 
urally I remember very little of my life at that age but the fol- 
lowing circumstances I remember perfectly. My father, who 
was an army officer, was stationed in Texas and had been away 
from the Post with the other troops on an Indian scout. The 
day he returned my elder sister, another little girl, and I went 
to meet the troops. On the way we had to climb a high rail 
fence. The two older girls easily climbed it and hurried on but 
I being short and stout found it quite a task to get over it. When 
I reached the top rail the other two were quite a little distance 
ahead of me. Just at that moment a little child’s face passed by 
me so near that I might have touched it. As I looked after it 
the face faded out of sight. I called to the girls and asked them 
where the little girl had gone to. The little girl who was with 
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me asked what I meant and my sister just laughed and said, “ Oh, 
she always says things like that!” I thought that having their 
backs to me they had not seen the face although it puzzled me 
somewhat to understand how they could have passed it without 
seeing it. It never entered my mind that I had seen anything 
that they could not. The next time that I recall the face was 
when I was six years old and the circumstances were much the 
same. This time I was sitting on a broad stone wall in the 
midst of some children and servants. My father and the other 
troops were bringing in some Jndian prisoners. This, however, 
was another Fort. As I sat waiting for the troops I again saw 
the little face and as it faded I asked again where the little girl 
had gone. The servants questioned me and I told them it was 
the same little girl I had seen a long time ago. They told me 
there wasn’t any and when I insisted, one told me that I was 
telling a lie but when I explained some of them believed that I 
was sincere in thinking I had seen something for a peculiar 
look passed between two of them and one said it was only 
my imagination. I had never heard the word before and it 
made a great impression on me. I saw the face several times 
after that between the ages of eight and twelve years but 
finding that my playmates and older people either laughed or 
accused me of being untruthful, when I mentioned it, I soon 
gave up speaking of it. I can’t recall seeing it after I was 
twelve and had almost forgotten about it until I was sixteen 
years old and I was walking home with a schoolmate one 
day when it suddenly appeared. I watched it out of sight 
as usual and then asked my amazed companion if she had 
seen anything to which she replied she had not. All she knew 
of the matter was that in the midst of telling her something I 
had stopped talking and walking and hastily turning around had 
stared down the street at something. As it happened there was 
no living thing in sight and she could not imagine what I was 
looking at. I saw it every now and then for some years but 
have not seen it now that I can remember since 1897, 

My mother died when I was twelve years old and now I al- 
ways see her either in a dream or I am conscious of her presence 
when anything of consequence to me or to those I love is about 
to happen. I usually receive my. intuitions through dreams but 
not always. I dreamed early one morning that President Mc- 
Kinley had been killed and told my family of it at breakfast. I 
did not dream that he was wounded but that he had been killed 
outright and it was the same day, but some hours later that he 
really was shot. I also had a vision in a dream of Queen Vic- 
toria’s death. Of course, I knew the Queen was ill but excepting 
in a general way I was not personally interested. Whenever 
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I have a dream that means anything it always wakes me up and 
I usually look at my watch, which I did at this time. I knew by 
my dream that the Queen was dead and I noted the time. I 
told my husband that the Queen was dead and as soon as the 
paper came the account of her death was in it. Four days later 
I read in the New York Herald, I think, that the first message 
about her death had reached this country at exactly the time I 
had noted by my watch the night of my dream. Unless I am 
mistaken, for I have only my memory to rely upon, it was quarter 
to one in the morning. I frequently dream of articles that ap- 
pear in the paper the following day even to the names although 
I may not know the people or be especially interested in the 
articles and I have also dreamed of letters that I have afterwards 
received, even to the color of the stationery, the person from 
whom it came and the general contents of the letter. 

One night about eleven years ago I was at Vancouver Bar- 
racks, State of Washington, and I felt an impulse to pick up a 
Ouija board. I used to have one in the house and sometimes 
months would pass and I would never think of it, but oc- 
casionally I would feel such a strong impulse to use it that I 
would get it out and when this happened I usually heard some- 
thing of moment. It took letters about four and a half days to 
reach me from my sister in Washington, D. C., and I had had a 
letter that day from her saying her family were all well, etc. 
When I picked up the board I asked if there was any news for 
me and it answered, “ Yes, your sister is in deep trouble, a death 
in her family.” Having heard from her that day that all were 
well I felt it was nonsense but it gave me such a shock that I 
put the board away at once. The next morning I received a tele- 
gram saying my sister’s baby had died the night before after an 
illness of only two days. I do not think he was dead when I 
received the message by the Ouija board but must have died 
shortly after, but now that I think of it the difference in time 
from Washington, D. C. to Washington State would have made 
it all right. I think it was between eight and nine o’clock when 
I used the board and the baby died about 11 or 11.30 P. M. [See 
Answer 8, p. 448.] 

About eight years ago I was living in Lawrenceville, Tioga 
Co., Penna. and dreamed of being in my grandfather’s house here 
in Wilkes-Barre. In my dream I seemed to be in a room on the 
second floor talking to some relatives, but my grandfather, al- 
though living at the time, was not present nor could I see him 
anywhere. I started to go down-stairs for a drink of water 
when I saw one of my cousins, who had been dead many years, 
standing in the hall. She had lived in my grandfather’s house 
from early childhood until her death and he was perfectly devoted 
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to her. As I started for the water she called to me that she 
would get it and ran lightly up the third story stairs half way 
and then down again and on down the first flight and disappeared 
entirely. Within a day or so I heard that my grandfather was 
extremely ill. I told the family that I knew he could never get 
well and also of my dream, and they were somewhat impressed 
by it until we heard of his great improvement in health ; and when 
I received a letter saying that although he showed signs of his 
illness he was almost as well as ever, you can imagine the 
fun the family had at my expense. I stuck to my dream, how- 
ever, and told them that I could never believe he was as well as 
people thought. The next news we had was to the effect that 
he had had a relapse and he died on Saturday afternoon about 
half-past five. No telegrams were delivered after 6 P. M. or on 
Sunday, so my relatives could not send me word that night but 
I felt very uncomfortable all the evening. On Sunday morning 
I was in my room and feeling very cheerful and happy. One of 
my brothers came up-stairs and stood in the doorway. Without 
the slightest warning I burst into tears and told him I knew our 
grandfather was dead. He questioned me as to how I knew it 
but I could not tell him. I slept well that night but early Mon- 
day morning I was wakened up by a bell ringing at the foot of 
my bed. ‘There were only two bells in the house, one on the 
front door and the other in the dining-room and the bell that 
woke me was neither of these but rang distinctly enough to 
waken me out of a deep sleep. I was terrified while it was ring- 
ing but when it stopped I saw my grandfather standing in the 
doorway just in the place my brother had stood the day before. 
As soon as he faded out of sight I arose and made all preparations 
for leaving home. It was 4 A. M. when I was wakened up, and at 
8 A. M. I received a telegram announcing my grandfather’s death. 

I think it was in 1903 that I had another dream that was 
prophetic. I dreamed that I was going somewhere to a funeral 
and I traveled a long distance. With some relatives I was 
getting in and out of omnibuses, crossing railroad tracks and 
changing cars, and all day it rained in torrents Everywhere we 
went \~ cither took a coffin or followed a hearse At last we 
reached a cemetery and stood by an open grave. When the body 
was taken from the hearse I saw that it was my mother but in- 
stead of being in a coffin she was lying on a strange sort of a bier 
that I had never seen before. 

The dream woke me up and I could not sleep for some time 
but finally towards morning I fell asleep again. I dreamed again 
of seeing my mother lying dead on this same bier, but it was in a 
house and I was standing beside her with a cousin that I had not 
seen for more than twenty years, never wrote to and hardly ever 
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thought of. The next day I asked the meaning of these dreams 
and received the reply, written automatically, that I was not to 
be allowed to know at that time what they meant, that they were 
prophetic, but that when the time came I would have the strength 
to go through the trial; but in the meantime to put my house in 
order and also the children’s clothes for I might have to take a 
journey unexpectedly, and I must be ready at any moment to go. 
My father was passing a part of the summer with his sister at a 
hotel at Ganoga Lake, Pa. and invited me to visit him with some 
of the children. I went on Saturday and found him well and my 
aunt in perfect health. On Monday night when I went to my 
room my aunt was laughing and in good spirits and went to bed 
at the same time, but up-stairs, whereas I was on the ground 
floor. I slept but a short time and could not sleep again. I 
was very nervous and frightened with no reason for it whatever. 
Finally I heard some one moving up-stairs and I began to wonder 
if I had not better go up and see what the trouble was, but as 
the noise quieted down I began to think I wouldn’t bother. Just 
then I heard a knocking on the wall just over my head. It did 
not come from the floor above or the room next to mine, which 
was empty, but the room I was in. I arose and began to dress 
at once and as I was dressing my cousin came in and told me 
my aunt was ill. She was taken sick at 1.40 A. M. and died at 3 
A. M. My aunt’s family lived in Lebanon, Pa. and no one could 
get to us until 5 P. M., not even an undertaker, but at five, the 
cousin I had dreamed of six days before, arrived. After the 
undertakers -had left the room I went into the room and stood 
by the side of my aunt with my cousin just as it happened in 
my dream, and my aunt was lying on the identical bier I had 
dreamed of and had never really seen until that minute. I never 
thought of my dream until I stood there. The only difference 
was that it was my aunt instead of my own mother. As I stated 
before, my mother died when I was a little girl. The next day 
we went on just such a journey as I had dreamed of, even to the 
rain. 

To go back to the knocking on the wall. I heard the same 
thing on another occasion when a domestic was taken ill in my 
house and died suddenly. I did not look upon it as having any- 
thing to do with the death but as a summons for me to get up 
and get dressed which I did both times. 

At one time my husband had been taken ill and I had been 
taking care of him. It was in the summer and very warm. Late 
in the afternoon he sent me down on the porch for a little rest 
and fresh air. I sat there for a while enjoying it very much and 
then felt as if I ought to go back to him. However, it was so 
nice and cool I concluded to stay a little longer. I had hardly 
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made up my mind to this when I was struck with my selfishness 
and rose hastily and went up to his room. When I opened the 
door his head was turned from me but as I entered he raised 
himself up and watched me walk around the bed to the other side 
and sit down in a chair. Then he asked me when I came in. I 
answered, “ Why, just this moment, you saw me”. He then 
told me that a few moments before I had come into the room, 
walked around the bed and sat down in the chair, and that he 
was looking at me sitting there when he heard the handle of the 
door turn and, upon looking to see who it was, saw me come in 
and do the same thing over again, and he did not know which 
was really me. 

Once when he was away from home I was wakened up 
by feeling some one’s hand on my forehead. I felt it distinctly 
after | was awake but did not feel frightened. When the hand 
was withdrawn I lit my candle and there was no one there but 
I looked at my watch. Upon his return I told my husband about 
it and he told me he had been very sick that night and could not 
sleep and he wanted me very much. He said that he felt that if 
he could only put his hand on my forehead he would feel better 
and that with the thought he had thrown his arm across the bed 
as if I were really there and that after that he had felt better and 
had gone to sleep. When we compared the time we found it was 
just about the time I had been awakened. 

Once I wrote him a letter when he had been gone about three 
months and before he could have possibly received it I received 
one from him answering all of the questions I asked him but one. 
Afterwards I received another letter from him saying, “ You 
see I answered all of your questions before I received your letter, 


excepting one, and that I could not as I did not know the answer 
myself. 


H D E 


The following letter is especially interesting for the rea- 
son that it was received about two weeks before the one of 


Jan. 31st, marking at least an apparent fulfilment of the dream 
about the familiar names. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., January 16th, 1908. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop, — 

Your letter received yesterday encourages me to tell you one 
or two instances that followed the dreams I wrote you of. For 
instance, my baby was taken ill on Monday with croup between 
the hours of twelve and one A. M. In my dream about Genl. 
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Palmer I was talking to him about an appointment to Annapolis 
for my son, and on Monday my son received a letter from our 
Representative in Washington saying he intended to make him 
first alternate for Annapolis. Nothing followed the dream of 
reading the mention of two deaths in the paper, unless it could 
have been reading of the Boyertown fire. In the list of victims 
there was no one that I knew but one or two names were familiar 
to me from knowing other people of the same name. I hesitated 
to write you about those dreams they seemed so insignificant 
but I missed a good opportunity in December through a hesitancy 
to bother you. I am waiting for the answer to one letter and then 
I will send the other matter you wished. 
Very sincerely, 
H——— D,. E———. 


Wilkes-Barre, January 19th. [1908.] 
I dreamed that a friend of mine who has been dead nearly 
six years came to see me and that she was very sad. While I 
was talking to someone else she left without my seeing her and 
although I went after her I could not find her and I felt very 
badly about it. Later I dreamed of hearing some bad news 
about her husband. Her husband is still living. 
H D, E———_. 
M R.E 


My dear Dr. Hyslop,— 


I had this dream this afternoon. It may not mean anything 
but usually a dream of the dead is followed by something so I 
am going to send it. 


In haste, very sincerely, 
H 


E———. 


Wilkes-Barre, Jan. 31st, 1908. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop,— 

I am sending you the answers you asked for. I won't wait 
to hear from my brother any longer as he is a poor correspondent 
and I may not hear for a long time. 

In regard to my dream I will say that on the 21st of January, 
I think, my baby was taken very ill again and I was very anxious 
about him all night. That might be in connection with the 
dream of my dead friend who was devoted to little children and 
took a special interest in mine. I send you an Army paper as it 
contains the names of two people who died, both of whom I am 
interested in. Does that help any with the dream of seeing the 
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death notices in the paper? And another strange coincidence is 
that the name Turner under the other two was the name of the 
friend that I dreamed of in the last statement I sent you. I 
dreamed of her being in my house and seeming worried and later 
of hearing some bad news about her husband. I did not know 


the man in the Army and Navy Journal and the only connection 
could be in the names. 


Very sincerely, 


D.E 


In the copy of the Army and Navy Journal for Jan. 25th, 
1908, which Mrs. E sent me there are the following 
obituary notices, at the end of the list. 

“ STROTHER.—Died at Washington, D. C., Jan. 21, 
1908, Major H. Strother, 28th, U. S. Inf. 

TILTON.—Died at Washington, D. C., Jan. 16, 1908, 
Anna M. Tilton, widow of the late Col. R. Tilton, Med. Dept., 
U.S. A. 

TURNER.—Died at San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 14, 1908, 


Daniel Turner, son of the late Civil Engineer Turner, 
U.S. N.” 


Answers to Questions. 


1. I have never been able to find any satisfactory explana- 
tion of the child’s face. I have tried both Ouija board and auto- 
matic hand writing. 

2. My daughter recalls my mentioning the seeing of the 
face in Coronado, Cal., but she is the only one. 

3. My friend does not remember my mentioning it as I 
walked home from school, but it is not surprising as it was at least 
twenty-five years ago. I asked her about it just recently. 

4. I will make a note of the incidents if I feel my mother’s 
presence again. I have rarely seen her excepting in dreams but 
am as conscious of her presence as a blind man is of the presence 
of some one in the same room whom he cannot see. 

5. I cannot recall the date of the dream about President 
McKinley but could ascertain it if I could find out the day he was 
shot. It was the same day but before it happened. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Jan. 20th, 1908. 
6. Weremember the circumstances of the dream about Presi- 
dent McKinley that our mother told us of and that she told it at 


H—— 
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the breakfast table and that we did not hear it verified until late 
in the afternoon. 


M R.E 
E BLE 
5 E 


x 


7. We remember the circumstances in connection with the 

dream about Queen Victoria and that our mother told us of it 

before we heard of it through the newspapers or any other source. 
I 


C Ss. E 
N E 


January 20th, 1908. 
8. The date of the Ouija board statement of trouble in my 
sister’s family, March 25th, 1895, between 9 and 10 P. M., Western 
time. The baby died 2 A. M., March 26th, eastern time. I have 
neither telegram nor letter now. My husband says he has a faint 
recollection about it but not enough to make a statement. 

9. I do not remember just when Mrs. E told me of 

this dream, except that it was before her aaa i death. 
J. F. B 


Jan. 22d, 1908. 
10. I have not the letter I mentioned. but send another one 
received showing the beginning of his improvement. It is not 
dated so I send envelope showing the date as Sept. 27th. He died 
October 14th, 1899. The dream was early in September, 1899, 
or the latter part of August, I can’t say which. [Cf. copy of 
letter p. 450.] 
12. I have written my brother but have heard nothing from 
him. 
13. I have not the telegram. 
15. Mrs. E told me of her dream before she went to 
the summer hotel where her aunt died. 
(MRS.) ANDIE A. B——. 


January 21st, 1908. 
16. The cousin I saw standing beside my mother in my 
dream was living and standing just as he really stood about a 
week later. 
1%. The message was gotten by writing with the hand. I 
have not the paper I had in mind but I send you some that were 
written at the same time. Three were written between the time 
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of the dream and my aunt’s death, and the last one after her 
death. 

I asked the question if the rapping on the wall was a sum- 
mons for me to get up and the answer is on the back part of the 
last sheet. 

18. The only explanation of seeing my mother instead of my 
aunt on the bier is this. If the news concerns me very closely I 
always dream of my mother. If it is someone that I love but 
not in my immediate family I dream of my stepmother, aunts or 
uncles or an acquaintance, some one that is already dead appears 
in the dream and I can usually tell by the person in the dream 
how nearly related the person will be to me that is ill or going 
to die. 

19. My husband has no recollection of either of the in- 
stances that I mentioned but as he was ill both times it is not 
surprising. 

20. I have neither of the letters and my husband says he 
has a faint recollection of the questions in the letter but not 
sufficient for proof. 

I remember Mr. R being ill and recovering sufficiently 
to have been able to take a short walk accompanied by an 
attendant, this between his first illness and the last one. 


The following is the statement of Mrs. E.’s brother in 
regard to the incident about her grandfather’s death. 


Vandalia, N. Y., Feb. 10th, 1908. 
To whom it may concern: 
Referring to certain statements made by my sister, Mrs. 
H D. E relative to the death of my grandfather, I 
desire to say that I recall my sister’s having told me she thought 
the said grandfather was dead and that afterwards we received 
notification of the same. 

I have never given such matters any thought, as I concluded 
this to be merely coincidence and not unusual, as my grand- 
father was a very old man and might die any time. But the fact 
is true that my sister did state her belief in his death before 
the death was announced to us. 


Very truly, 
E. B. B——. 


OUIJA BOARD MESSAGE. 
Set your house in order this week if you can so you will be 


y 
I 
| 


ready when your father comes home to take care of him, for he 
will need your time. Yes, and your keys. You must lock up 
your things. No, you will know in time. I know always what 
will happen to you but I can’t tell you because it would not be 
good for you to know. Yes, you are usually forewarned but I 
have nothing to do with it. Yes, do not seek to find out. You 
will know soon enough and you must be patient for the present 
for your own good and you will soon know. Yes, yes, you have 
thought too much before you went to sleep but you have had 
prophetical warning for your mother has been near you more than 
four times lately. You have had her near you but you have not 
known it for you have been so busy with your family. You have 
had no time to feel her presence but she has been near you just 
the same. It will happen to you but you will be pretty well 
fixed before you— 

Yes, yes, yes, yes, she wants you to have your father with 
you for he has had his best friend taken. He has had his last 
blow but you must be his comforter and you will have to have 
him much with you. Yes, she feels that it was best that he was 
not there. Yes. You have done what you could. You have 
now your father to look after. You had your heart full for her 
but you were too busy to let your lips say what was in your 
heart. Yes, she knows it. Your mother. Yes. You were self- 
ish but you have been sorry ever since that you were. Yes, you 
must not be so afraid when you hear noises but investigate them. 


[Envelope postmarked “ Wilkes-Barre, Sep. 27, ’99.’"] 
My dear H 

Your aunt N has asked me to answer your letter to her, 
as she finds her time so broken in upon that she cannot write 
as promptly as she would like to do. 

She thanks you very much for your offer and if she finds she 
needs anyone later she will gladly write for you. At present, 
she says, there is nothing you could do and she does not want 
you to leave the children unless it is necessary. They have a 
nurse (a man), and uncle has seemed brighter yesterday and 
to-day. I just came from there and the girls seem much en- 
couraged, but the doctor had not been there yet, so they do not - 
know whether there is any real improvement in the kidney 
trouble. Uncle said he felt better this morning and he would 
have had a good night if he had not coughed so much. He has 
a heavy cold and coughs very hard. He is dearer and sweeter 
than ever. 

I saw him Monday and he was lonely. I always feel a little 
nearer heaven when I’ve been with Uncle R He was 


’ 
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asleep yesterday when I was there but E saw him later. 
He comes down to his library. You know he would insist on 
that as long as he possibly could. I was sorry to hear that Mr. 
had been ill. It must be dreary to be sick so far from 


home. 
I trust you and the children are all well. 
Your loving, 
“AUNT ALLIE.” 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., June 14th, 1908. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop,— 

I have been so busy lately that I have not had any experience 
worth recording until within the past few days. Last night my 
father dreamed that some one was dead and that he was packing 
the head of the person in his satchel. This morning about ten 
o'clock he received a telegram saying that his brother-in-law 
[my stepmother’s brother] had died very suddenly yesterday. 
He related his dream to me just as he was putting some things 
into the satchel he dreamed of last night. I was with him this 
morning when he received the telegram so I know he had the 
dream before he could possibly have heard by telegram. I had a 
dream about two nights ago, I think on the 12th of June. I 
dreamed that my son, who has an appointment as 1st alternate 
from this district to Annapolis, had passed the examinations 
and entered the Academy and I saw him dressed in the full dress 
of a midshipman. The examinations will not begin until next 
Tuesday, the 16th and it will be at least a week before I can hear 
whether he passes or not. My little boy, aged 10 years, dreamed 
a few days before I had my dream that his brother had passed. 
Even if he should pass successfully the principal would have 
the first chance and if he is successful of course that would throw 
my boy out, but I have faith in my dream that my boy will not 
only pass but enter the Academy as well. I will let you know 
whether this is prophetic or not as soon as I hear. 

Very sincerely, 

D. E———. 


P. S. Did I write you last January anything in regard to a 
dream about my son’s receiving this appointment? 


Oct. 27th, 1909, I received the two telegrams which the 
son sent to his mother telling of his success in passing the 
examinations. The reader will remark that the record of the 
dream was in my hands before the examination and that the 
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telegram is dated some days after it. The telegram was: 
“June 22d, 1908. Passed can I come home wire at once.” 
As the son was not the principal, but the alternate in the 
application, and the principal passed, the son did not enter 
the Naval Academy. But he obtained another appointment . 


and a year later passed the necessary physical examination 
and entered the Academy. 


Islesboro, July 23. [1906.] 
Dear Professor Hyslop,— 


Enclosed is the account you wanted. The address of my 
friend is Miss V. , Hotel St. George, B 


Yours very truly, 


In the summer of 1904 I planned to go to a watering place 
on the coast of Maine. I consulted a friend as to the best way 
to go down and he advised the boat. But coasters are so 
dangerous I protested, forgetting that in the past I had frequently 
traveled by them. 

However, on looking up the trains I found that the boat was 
more convenient and accordingly I wrote from Brooklyn to 
Boston to engage a stateroom for the following Monday night. 
The reply from the Company saying that they would reserve 
one for me on steamer “ City of Rockland” came on Saturday 
and I then went to Dodd’s Express Office to have my ticket to 
Seal Harbor made out. 

Then I went to see Miss V. “ How are you going?” she 
asked. “ By ‘Str. City of Rockland’ ”, I answered, adding, “ but 
I think perhaps I shall change my ticket and go by train. I have 
a feeling that something is going to happen to that boat.” “If I 
felt that way I should change,” she answered. So on leaving her 
I went back to the express office to change my ticket for one by 
train. ‘The express office was crowded, and while I was waiting 
I walked up and down trying to make up my mind what to do. 
It seemed so foolish, as the boat was more convenient, to change 
for a mere feeling. Finally I went up to the baggage man at the 
back of the room and asked him if he could insure luggage. 
“We don’t”, he said, “ but you can have it done at the Grand 
Central.” That was all I wanted, for my fears were only for the 
safety of my possessions, and I went on to lunch with some 
friends to whom I suggested that they should look in the papers 
and see what happened to “ The City of Rockland” that I was 
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going to take on Monday, for I was sure that there was going to 
be an accident, and that I was going to insure my trunk. 

On Sunday I went to say good-bye to Miss V. “ Did you 
change your ticket?” she asked. “No”, said I, “for I find I 
can get my luggage insured, and that is all I am anxious about.” 
Then I asked her if she would keep my policy for me, saying that 
I did not want to have it with me when the ship sank. She said 
that she would and gave me an envelope for it which I addressed 
to her and stamped, meaning to mail it back to her from New 
York. 

On Monday morning I started for the station particularly 
early, in order to allow time for insurance, and found to my dis- 
gust that at the Grand Central you could only insure your life. 


_ It was then too late to change so I went on, making at the boat 


wharf in Boston a third unsuccessful attempt to insure my trunk. 

“The City of Rockland” struck on the rocks not far from 
Rockland about five the next morning. I went off in a life boat 
and was picked up by-a little steamer. Our boat did not sink, 
and in eight days I received my trunk hardly recognizable, as it 
had been soaking in salt water all the time. Practically every- 
thing in it was ruined. My dress suit case I had taken with me 
and in it was the envelope which had been intended for the in- 


surance policy. I used it to enclose a letter to Miss V. telling 
her of the accident. 


Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights, August 15th, [1906.] 
Dr. Hyslop, 


My dear Sir,— 

Two years ago Miss E was here. She said she had 
her ticket through to Islesboro, Maine, by Boston and Bangor 
boat, not Portland boat. 

She went on to say that she was sorry she had her ticket to 
go that way, she knew something was going to happen, and she 
was very superstitious about it. After talking for a while I 
persuaded her to go to the office and change the tickets. She left 
metodoit. 

The next day she came back, said shé had been to the office 
and it was so full of people ahead of her that she went off to do 
some errand and returned again to the office. Either it was 
closed for the early closing for the summer Saturday, or else it 
was still very full, that I do not remember, but she did not ex- 
change her tickets. She said she should have her baggage in- 
sured for she was sure that something unpleasant was to happen. 
She did not accomplish that either for she was referred from one 
place to another and could not find the right place. 


e 
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It was the following Tuesday or Wednesday morning that | 
read in the paper of the wreck of the steamer | knew Miss E—— 
was on. | had told my friends here of her superstitious feelings 
before the day we saw of the wreck. 


B. S. V——-. 


Brooklyn, Apr. 26, 1907. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop,— 


I have sometimes had faint intuitions of coming events which 
may or may not have been related at the time to some friend. 

Here is one that occurred last Wednesday afternoon between 
one and three o’ciock. We have a money broker who frequently 
comes into the office to negotiate loans and he happened in at 
the time mentioned above and stood at the window of our order 
desk. As I glanced up | appeared to see a mourning band 
around his hat. It was almost instantly dissipated and I realized 
there was no mourning band on his hat, but I turned to the junior 
member of our firm, Mr. J gE. D , and said, “ Mr. 
H is going to lose some one closely connected with him.” 
Mr. D made some remark about my being eerie and that 
such things made him creepy, etc. 

About 10.30 this morning Mr. H called us on the ’phone 
and stated that his father died Wednesday night. I did not know 
that Mr. H — had a father living; had never heard him re- 
ferred to in any way. Of course, neither Mr. D nor | told 
Mr. H of my intuition so he knew nothing of it. His full 
name is Mr. F. L. H , but I do not feel at liberty to use his 
name in any way other than as I know you will treat this, that is, 
in confidence. I could, I think if you so desire, get Mr. D ’s 
confirmation of the foregoing statement, but it could not be for 
public inspection. At any rate it may have no more value than 
a simple case of co-incidence. 


Yours very sincerely, 
LILLIAN DOUGLAS BOSTOCK. 


This is to confirm Miss L. D. Bostock’s statement to me on 
Wednesday, April 24th, 1907, between 1 and 3 o’clock P. M., 
Mr. F. L. H having just entered our office, that she had 
an intuition at that moment that he was shortly to lose some one 
closely connected with him. 


April 27th, 1907. 
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New York, April 27, 1907. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop,— 

I enclose Mr. D ’s confirmation herewith. He has not 
seen or talked to Mr. H since his father’s demise and con- 
sequently cannot confirm hour of death. When Mr. H 
called us on the ’phone yesterday, I talked to him, Mr. D 
being absent from the office. Mr. H ’s statement to me 
was that his father died Wednesday night. Possibly you can 
confirm this in some other way, if necessary, altho’ I should not 
care to have any of this mentioned to Mr. H . 

In walking through Ryerson Street I was on the lookout for 
the quietness you refer to, and as I stated before, it did not 
impress me. | asked Mrs. Gano (who is an intelligent woman) 
if that block in which Pratt is located was ordinarily unusually 
quiet, and she replied that she did not consider it so as there was 
always more or less coming and going from the Institute and the 
Library. On my first passage through the block there were 
people calling to each other. I think the probability is your Mrs. 


Wood is particularly psychic and feels such effects much more 
than I do. 


Yours very sincerely, 


LILLIAN DOUGLAS BOSTOCK. 


The following announcement in the New York Herald in- 
dicates the time of Mr. H *s death. 


N. Y. Herald, April 26, 1907. 

H , Thomas, after a lingering illness, at his residence, 
55 East 79th St. Funeral private on Saturday. Kindly omit 
flowers. 


PREMONITORY DREAM OR VISION. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop,— 


This I think you will find interesting enough to follow up. 
Prophecy whether by those in the flesh or out of the flesh is 
profoundly mysterious and should be studied closely. 


K. 


Santa Maria, Cal., Oct. 30, 1906. 


Dr. Funk, 
My dear Sir,— 
Let me relate to you, as you desire information of psychical 
experiences, an event that is deeply graven in my memory. 
We are three in the family, two sisters and myself. One of 
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my sisters is sickly and was almost carried around by my mother 
during her lifetime. The other is a married sister. Both my 
mother and the single sister lived in San Francisco in the same 
house wth my married sister. 

Mother died very suddenly, and unexpectedly so, to me. Two 
years, about, before her death she made out a will in which she 
deeded my married sister one-fourth of her estate, another one- 
fourth to me and the balance, one-half, to my single sister, who 
was always somewhat sickly, Hannah. ‘This seemed very satis- 
factory to us and at the time of her demise I had not heard of any 
change of the will from any source. Iam, and was then, located » 
in Santa Maria, 300 miles away. Five or six weeks before mother’s 
demise I had a vision in the later hours of the morning. I have 
always been able to distinguish between a dream and a vision. 
In this vision I found I was traveling and then walking up to the 
house mother lived in, very familiar to me; and as I approached 
the door, crape hung on it. The front windows were open and 
I entered and saw mother in her coffin. My married sister met 
me and told me I had come too late to see mother alive. The fur- 
ther incidents I do not recollect, but just before waking up this 
impression was vividly given me: “ There is nothing in the will 
for you.” 

Now I wasn’t thinking of mother or the will, in fact, at the 
time I did not know that mother was seriously ill. 

Several weeks after this, five or six, I was telegraphed to 
come up to the city immediately, but before I could get there 
mother had passed over. I saw the crape, the open window, the 
body in the coffin in the very room as I had dreamed it, every- 
thing exactly alike, and there was my married sister who first 
met me. 

At once I understood the situation. After the funeral my 
married sister told me that Hannah and mother had the will 
changed but that she did not know what sister Hannah had done 
about it in getting mother to change it, as she was not advised 
with. I told her I knew when I entered the house that so far as 
I was concerned the will had been altered so that I was out of 
it entirely. It so transpired except that I was left one hundred 
dollars out of an eight thousand dollar estate. Mother left word 
with an intimate relative that they had decided matters so and 
for me to accept her final decision. I felt at first that the will 
could be contested, but this previous preparation in the vision I 
had received prepared me to be conciliatory and not contest the 
case. I have always explained the matter that mother, who was 
really as fond of me as of sister Hannah, felt that I would think 
the change of will an injustice to me, and showing a lack of cor- 
dial feelings on her part to me. But she had decided that sister 
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Hannah was sickly, my married sister well supported, and I able 
to hustle and take care of myself. 

Five years have since passed over this incident and I am 
very glad of mother’s action and equally of the vision she was 
able at the time psychically to impart to me. I do not know 
whether she consciously so willed to impress me, or whether her 
strong and earnest desire to have me forewarned and accept her 
final decision, brought to me a psy are wave when I was in a 
receptive condition. 

1 have several times had other visions and I knew by the 
nature of their impression that they would come true, and they 
always did. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. E. B 


Santa Maria, Cal., June 23, 1907. 
My dear Mr. Hyslop,— 


Your letter of the 18th just to hand reminds me of my neglect- 
fulness in [not] replying to yours of long ago. 

Ist, 2d. I will reply in a few days concisely regarding ques- 
tions under this head. 

3. The last will, which was a change from the original will, I 
do not know the date of, but can, if considered necessary, ob- 
tain the date from the attorney who wrote and filed it. I will 
give this matter my attention next month and report as fully as 
I can to you at this late date. 

I have occasionally had verifiable dreams about coming 
weather conditions. It will be necessary to tell you that I have 
been observing weather (as a U. S. Co-operative Reporter) for 
over 20 years in the same locality and we here in some winters 
become very anxious about rains. I have had often very clear 
visions of coming rains with the peculiar cloudiness which pre- 
cedes that particular rain even foreseen. It may have been a 
day or a week before hand. Next winter if I have occasion to 
concentrate my thoughts on rain conditions and receive a vision 
(not a mere heavy dream) I will note it and report to you. I 
distinguish between visions and dreams in that the former are 
more veridical and closer to natural conditions. Dreams are 
more grotesque and are more or less a perturbed condition of the 
physical nature impressing itself on the brain. Visions come in 
a lighter sleep, nearer morning when the food has been all di- 
gested, and when the physical as a whole is more in abeyance. 

A Mr. R. D of this place has seen the astral of several 
persons and could describe to you, if asked, about the incident 
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that I remember his telling me of a Mr. Sherman, a mutual 
friend whom he saw passing him within 24 hours of his demise, 
though he did not know that he was seriously sick. Mr. D 
has often left his body in sleep and seen it 50 or more feet below 
himself on the couch. 

Write to F. J. McC , in this County, and he 
can tell you some remarkable dreams and impressions of his 
experience. He is very psychical, a deep student of the occult, 
as far as compatible with living an active business life, very 
pure minded, also, so that his impressions from the psychical at- 
mosphere around him would be of a high order. 

Have you ever heard of Sister Onfa? I enclose a circular 
which explains itself. From these western Mystics you can ob- 
tain valuable data very frequently. I do not know sister Onfa, 
but my intimate friend, Mr. McC , referred to above, has 
met her and knows her. She is a mystic of a very high order 
with wonderful control and power over her astral self, can 
probably project it at will, that is, leave the body voluntarily for 
a longer or shorter time under proper conditions. These oc- 
casional souls that live on the border-land of the higher life, who 
have risen so superior to the sense life which holds us to earth, 
can best interpret psychical facts, especially on your lines of in- 
vestigation, whether embodied or disembodied entities are re- 
sponsible for psychical or spiritistic phenomena. Sometimes in 
my own life I have found that I am in very close touch to the 
great beyond, at other times through ordinary hum-drum thought 
existence, it is further off, entirely unfelt. Proper physical con- 
ditions, proper quiet concentration and possibilities of entering 
the Silence are the approaches to the illumined way. 

Have you, in your reported observations, had any informa- 
tion proffered you regarding cards, playing cards by one’s self, 
under a quiescent mind, asking in the silence for manifestations ? 

I will give you my own experience (one of many) on last 
Friday morning of the placing of cards. I am interested at 
present in getting up an Oil Co. I had two propositions to make ; 
both were hanging fire for some three weeks. The answer as to 
the one I was to select came very definitely. Then I took up the 
question whether I should be successful in this selected proposi- 
tion and a very decided and emphatic response came to me. Be- 
fore the day was over the amount necessary to go ahead on was 
actually over subscribed and the Co, virtually formed with every 
one excellently satisfied with the proposed incorporation. Three 
weeks ago I got a very indifferent response. How do the cards, 
in my particular instance, forecast to me these conditions? I 
have played them too often to consider them a mere coincidence ; 
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besides if my mind is not in the right condition then I get hap- 
hazard, uncertain responses. 
L. E. B 


Santa Maria, Cal., July 18th, 1907. 


1. Will made out June, 1900. My mother died Dec. 5th, 
1900. 
2. Not satisfactory enough for scientific value. Will from 
time to time advise you of anything noteworthy, if anything 
occurs. 
Very truly, 


L. E. B 


PREMONITORY IMPRESSION. 


Berkeley, Oct. 7th, 1907. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 
My dear Sir,— 


I returned from a summer's trip East in September and found 
your letter of August 8 awaiting me. I should have been more 
than glad to have met you as I have followed your epoch-making 
work with great interest, and am in thorough sympathy with 
scientific handling of these too long neglected data. As to the 
matter, to which you refer, of my experience I enclose the account 
on another sheet. You are free to make any use you wish of it. 
I suppose it is this experience that Mr. Samuels refers to, as it is 
the only. one at that time, when I knew him, I had had. Since 
then, one of my little daughters has had several which have in- 
terested me. I will mention them upon a separate leaf. If I 
can be of any service to you further, command me. 

Most truly, 
GEORGE H. BOKE. 


Written Oct. 7, 1907. Occurred June, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Hyslop, 


I give you the account of the experience to which Mr. 
Samuels refers. In the spring of 1890 I decided to leave for 
Ithaca, N. Y. to prepare in two subjects during the summer for 
entrance to Cornell University. I had been admitted on my 
Normal diploma in all other subjects. For two years I had been 
looking forward to entering Cornell, and saving money, as I 
taught school, towards that purpose. My heart and head were 
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thoroughly in the project. I did not care to enter our home 
University, and had made no attempt to get admitted there on 
certificate. | bade my mother and friends good-bye at the little 
station at Nelson in the Sacramento valley, purchasing a local 
ticket to Marysville, an hour distant, where I was to get my 
through ticket. 1 had some of the natural pride of a young man 
of a little town entering upon the distinction (to him) of leaving 
for college in the East. | had every reason to go with a free 
heart and great readiness, pride, ambition, long purpose, prepara- 
tion, ease of entrance, desire of an Eastern college training,— 
in a word, the consummation of several years of planning and 
working and determining. | mention these to show that I en- 
tered upon my journey with more than the usual determination 
of one about to set out. Yet within one hour I had changed my 
life plan entirely, given up a cherished ambition, accepted a bitter 
disappointment, wounded a youth’s pride, and set myself the 
task of the entire series of college entrance examinations of my 
home University, and this all from some power of motive work- 
ing within me that | was entirely unable to account for. 

As I bade my mother “ good-bye ” it seemed to me that some- 
thing from her eye gave me some hidden warning. What it was 
I did not know. I did not think about it. I sat down in the 
car. Then began some internal struggle. I was wrought upon 
as if by some influence. Something impressed me that I must 
not go East, I must stay near my mother, as if, should I go, I 
would not see her again. My reason replied each time that it all 
was nonsense, for six years I had been going away from her every 
year, four years at school and two years teaching in distant 
parts of California and in a remote part of Nevada. Then I 
would suffer as if in some internal contortion, actually suffer. 
Then I would go over the whole ground, all the reasons for go- 
ing on East, and not one for turning back, while the humiliation 
at the thought of turning back was a very strong reason for not 
listening. My reason would prove the case to go on, then I 
would suffer the internal struggle again and knew by some con- 
viction that I must not go on. When I reached Marysville after 
one hour of struggle and suffering, I knew I could not go East. 
I waited the few minutes the train stopped for breakfast, then 
walked up to the office window, sent a telegram to my mother 
I had changed and would go to the University of California. I 
went then to Berkeley, made arrangement to take the examina- 
tions for entrance later and returned the same night to my 
mother’s home in Nelson. I was physically ill all that day at 
the disappointment which seemed like breaking up my life. I 
was humiliated and depressed in returning without reason after 
setting out so boldly for the East. I could not explain to myself 
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or to any One why I did it. 
my mother’s eyes.” 

In September I entered the University of California. In No- 
vember my mother’s husband, my stepfather, died, and my 
mother was taken desperately ill with typhoid fever. When I 
reached her the physician said there was but little hope for her. 
I remained and personally nursed her case. She recovered. I 
now think, as I did then, she would not have recovered under 
the circumstances had I not been there to give the case the at- 
tention I did. The physician agreed with me. I remained out 
of college until the following year. 

It was not until some months later that one day it all came 
over me, that I was held from going East that I might save my 
mother’s life. I had never been able to understand how I had 
acted against every reason and desire. Then as I looked back 
upon the struggle I had had, I realized that there was some in- 
fluence, as I put it to myself, that worked in me to overcome me 
and change my plans. It was not in any way homesickness. I 
had been away for six years, except for brief vacations at Christ- 
mas, and for two years of the six had been out as principal and 
teacher leading an independent life. I had been home but three 
weeks when I left to go to Cornell. Those are the facts. I give 
them to you for whatever value they may have. 


GEORGE H. BOKE. 


I could only say “ It was the look in 


A CASE OF SYMBOLISM. 


Chicago, IIl., Dec. 20, 1907. 
J. H. Hyslop, Sec. 
Am. Society for Psychic Research, N. Y. 
Dear Sir,— 


The following incident I have always regarded as a case of 
symbolism and as it is unrecorded I will try and report the in- 
cident as faithfully as the extended lapse of time will permit; 
although the incident is apparently as fresh in memory as if it 
occurred only a few days ago. 

From 1883 to 1886 I was employed in a country printing office 
in the town of Meyersdale, Pa. From time to time there worked 
in our office setting type a so-called “tramp” printer named 
James Longwell and the incident relates to him. 

“Jim”, as he was familiarly known, was a type of humanity 
that the country printer frequently came in contact with in those 
days and had a regular route extending from Pittsburgh to Cum- 


_berland. He apparently liked our town and office best and kept 


us informed of his whereabouts by sending country papers from 
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where he worked. Whenever we had any need of help a postal 
card brought Jim in on the usual train for him, which was the 
freight. 

Jim was a well educated, quite refined, gentlemanly man, 
formerly a soldier in the civil war and liked to tell war stories. 
He was well dressed and could write an editorial as well as the 
majority of editors and kept in close contact with the political 
activities of his time. He confided to me that he inherited some 
money with a sister living near or in Harrisburg. He took his 
share and it went in an oil speculation during the oil boom in 
western Pennsylvania. He was hard working and saving and his 
constant ambition was to make some money and dress well and 
then go home to visit his sister, in or near Harrisburg, Pa. 

The one habit that always kept him down, however, like most 
of the genius of his kind at that time, was drink. If he got 
started there was no let up to it until every cent was spent and 
then he would start to work again just as industriously as ever 
and work and economize. 

About the beginning of August 1885 Jim worked in our office. 
I think it was on August 6 that he related a dream he had during 
the night about a team in which there was a horse and large 
white mule hitched together and for some reason this white mule 
left a strong impression on his mind. We had some four or five 
lady compositors setting type in the office at the time and when 
he related the dream these girls began to tell him that dreaming 
about a white mule was a sign of death. Perhaps this impressed 
him more than ever for as he was working away quietly at the 
desk he would frequently look up with a sigh and say, “I can’t 
forget that dream. I can’t get that mule off my mind.” Of 
course the girls would tease him each time, little thinking per- 
haps, that many a jest spoken has turned out to be the truth. 
Among two of the girls who teased him I well remember Miss 
Emma Weber and Miss Annie Miller, the latter also deceased 
now. 

A day or so after this incident Jim was lying down in the 
evening under an apple tree in the lot back of the printing office 
and as the season was wet and the ground quite damp I requested 
him to get off the ground and be seated on the rear porch to the 
building, stating that he was liable to catch cold. He never liked 
me to boss him but he got up finally and sat on the porch. A 
day or so after he had a severe cold and he was through with the 
work ori which he was engaged and he got his pay. I think he 
bought some cough medicine and as this did not seem to him any 
good he started to take the old-fashioned remedy of “ whiskey 
and rock candy” and of course this started him on a drinking 
spell. He went away to a town in which there was a distillery, 
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which was located only a short distance from Meyersdale, and 
was away one or two days when he greeted me early in the 
morning and asked me for a dime. His money was gone and he 
was in the state that men usually are after a severe debauch. 
His cold was not any better. He left our place (I think it was 
Monday morning) and we heard that he had worked a day or 
two at Rockwood, Pa., a town about twelve miles west of Meyers- 
dale and that he had a severe cold at that time. Two weeks from 
the day that he had the dream we received a telegram from the 
editor of the Scottdale, Pa. paper (1 think it was the “ Indepen- 
dent”) saying, “ Jim found dead in the office. Where can we 
find his relatives?” 

I wrote in return, as the letter reached there in about an hour, 
and said to give him a decent burial. I was informed that he 
was buried by the G. A. R. He was found dead in the printing 
office evidently from pneumonia set in from the severe cold which 
no doubt he aggravated with his debauch and, as he slept on the 
floor of the printing office, he was found dead in the morning. 
Thus his apparent premonition which he had a day or two before 
he caught the cold, was directly brought about after his dream. 
I enclose a letter from the undertaker who buried him. 

DANIEL S. HAGER, M. D. 
181 N. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


On inquiry of Miss Weber by Dr. Hager she writes that 
she could not remember the incident. The undertaker writes 
as follows: 


Scottdale, Pa., Dec. 17th, 1907. 
Dr. Daniel S. Hager, M. D., 


Chicago, 
Dear Sir,— 


Yours of the 14th received and contents noted. James Long- 
well died August 20th, 1885, and was buried by me. 

Said James Longwell came here as a “tramp” editor and as 
near as I can recollect was here but a few days prior to his death. 
He was an entire stranger known to no one and his age I would 
suppose to be between 30 and 35 years. He was buried in the 
Stoneville cemetery. As he was a stranger it is a difficult matter 
to look up. I will try and find out the party who was running the 
paper at that time and if I can find any additional information 
will let you know later. 


Yours respt., 
Ss. D. AULTMAN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A PROBLEM IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
Mr. Editor. 


Belief in the survival of the human spirit after bodily death 
is usually based either on theological teachings or on the evi- 
dence of manifestations professedly of spirit origin. Strong as is 
the latter line of evidence and essential as it may be to any 
scientific probing of the problem, it does not necessarily stand 
alone. It is possible to throw some light upon this problem from 
another point of view. It is safe to assume that if there is a 
spirit to survive the body, this spirit must be in some way resi- 
dent in the body during life. Belief in such a spirit—or soul, as it 
is termed—is wide spread, but the ideas concerning it, as or- 
dinarily entertained, are very indefinite. Even as held by spirit- 
ualists they are little more definite, though they have attained 
some degree of coherence. The soul is looked upon as an or- 
ganism enfolding the body which it inhabits, though of far 
finer material, being regarded as made up of the ether which 
occupies space and infiltrates all matter. This is as far as theory 
has gone. Yet if such an organism really exists we can certainly 
go farther. Such an organic structure, one should suppose, must 
be in some way open to scientific inquiry. Fortunately there is 
one method, by a process of negation, which will aid us in gain- 
ing some more or less definite conception concerning it. 

Students of psychology, or that section of them who hold 
materialistic views, have long had before them a phenomenon de- 
manding earnest attention. If the body, as they maintain, is all 
with which we have to deal, with the brain for its center of ac- 
tivity and consciousness, certain pertinent questions arise. 
Where within this mortal frame has the soul its abiding place? 
How is it constituted? In what way shall we locate mental force 
among the physical forces? What relation do the intellectual 
bear to the material agencies of existence? Psychologists have 
endeavored to answer these queries, but cannot be claimed to 
have succeeded in the effort. Their solutions consist in a series 
of hypotheses which are greatly the reverse of satisfactory. A 
review of these hypotheses will make this apparent. 

In fact, when we seek to place mental activity among the 
physical conditions native to the brain we find ourselves facing 
a problem of extreme difficulty. That the organs of sense and 
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the nerve centers are leading agents in the development of the 
mind goes without question. The mind, in its maturity, is very 
largely a product of sensations received from the external world, 
and the brain is the reservoir into which these flow. And it is 
equally evident that the brain is the organ of mental control of 
the body. But all this simply makes it a functional mechanism, 
and the view that it is the sole and final abiding place of the 
mental activities is a concept which psychologists have so far 
failed to demonstrate. Much has been written on this topic and 
many views expressed, but the mystery remains unsolved. 

For the first of the brain-mind theorists we must go back to 
Cabanis, a French philosopher who, more than a century ago, of- 
fered the exceedingly crude suggestion that the brain serves the 
purpose of a gland and secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. 
Later psychologists have been less primitive in their hypotheses, 
but little more satisfactory. One series of views is represented 
by that of Wundt, a German thinker, who argues that sensations 
and recollections are not substances but functions, that nerve 
activity instigates consciousness, and these, as they die away, 
leave behind them a modification of the nerve structure, which 
becomes permanent with exercise. To this there is no special 
objection, except in so far as the substance modified is concerned. 
Other psychologists seek to point out definitely in what way the 
nerve substance is affected. Thus Ziiken suggests that each sen- 
sation deposits its image in one of the ganglion éells, from which 
it is reproduced by recollection. This makes the brain a sort of 
mental cabinet, each cell of which is the dwelling place of a sen- 
sory image ora thought. The ideas are neatly packed away each 
in its separate niche. 

Psychologists have advanced beyond the crudeness of this 
conception, and in view of the fact that sensations flow inward 
to the brain in the form of vibrations, they are inclined to main- 
tain that these vibrations continue these permanently, as affec- 
tions of the fine fibrils, of the cerebral nervous system. This con- 
ception is thus defined by Frank Podmore: “In current theory it 
is assumed that there are changes in brain substance correlative 
with physical events, and that these changes, in their ultimate 
analysis, are of the nature of vibrations.” Maudsley compares 
them to “the compounds, and compounds of compounds, of vi- 
brations in music.” 

Unfortunately for these theories, they are out of touch with 
our knowledge of vibratory activities. No such vibration could 
remain permanent if any source of friction existed, and to escape 
friction they would need to persist in a vacuum. Again, in the 
vast multiplicity of sensations. each fibril would, in all probability, 
be affected by a series of differing vibrations, and these would 
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very likely modify and change the character of one mail Nor 
is it easy to see how such vibrations could be kept localizd, since 
there must be varied interconnections between the fibrils. In 
cases where the mental agencies instigate muscular action, the 
vibratory force concerned must escape over the motor nerve fibres 
in this duty, and would be weakened or dissipated in conse- 
quence. Yet in fact, such activity appears to strengthen instead 
of weakening its source. 

Many psychologists have perceived the lack of cogency in 
such views, some of them frankly acknowledging ignorance, 
others seeking to take refuge in vague philosophical conceptions. 
Among the latter is Bain’s “ Theory of Aspects.” In this he 
suggests: “ The one substance with two sets of properties (the 
physical and the mental). A double-faced unity would seem to 
comply with all the exigencies of the case.” Very true, if the 
possibility of such a condition could be imagined. It reminds 
us of the famous shield with its opposite sides of silver and gold 
which set the two knights, who had seen the opposite sides only, 
into mortal combat as to its true composition. Somewhat 
similar views to that of Bain are held by Lewes, Spencer, and 
others, but their lack of significance has been clearly pointed out 
by Morton Prince, who remarks: “To say that consciousness is 
the subjective side of matter is equivalent to saying that con- 
sciousness is the conscious side of matter, which is no explana- 
tion. And similarly to say that nerve motion is the objective 
side of the same matter is simply to say that nerve motions are 
objective phenomena, which is what we knew before.” 

Tyndall, who gave much thought to this subject, and was 
familiar with all the theories offered, failed to find anything ap- 
proaching a solution in any of them, and decided that the subject 
transcended explanation. His explanation is: “ We can have the 
development of a nervous system and correlate with it the 
parallel phenomena of sensation and thought. But we try to 
soar in a vacuum the moment we seek to trace the connection 
between them.” 

It would appear, indeed, that the effort to find a seat for the 
mind in the brain substance has proved a decided failure. Much 
thought has been given to it. but evidently in vain. But this is 
not the last word on the subject. Some of the psychologic clan 
have gone further and admit the possibility that back of the 
physical substance of the brain lies a second substance, the 
ether, which may furnish a refuge for the mind seekers. Of 
course, this idea carries with it the parallel one of organization 
of the ether, but this also is well within the range of conception. 
Many recent thinkers are inclined to adopt this view, not only 
spiritualists, but some among ordinary psychologists. It carries 
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with it the acceptance of the idea of the soul as an internal 
habitant of the body. A survival of one of the earliest of 
philosophical conceptions. But this soul idea remains still 
shrouded in its old philosophic mist and has taken up little of 
the definiteness of scientific formulation. Some consideration 
of it from the latter point of view is here desirable. 

It is a matter of common acceptance that the ether, which 
is held to occupy the vast open fields of space, also infiltrates all 
material bodies, forming indeed an essential part of the make up 
of the spheres. It penetrates the human body, and insinuates 
itself into every cell, molecule and atom. In fact, recent science 
tells us that the atom contains far more ether than matter. And 
while dwelling in matter the ether may take on the conditions of 
the substance with which it is in such intimate contact and de- 
velop an organization resembling that of the organs of the body 
it inhabits. 

Aside from ether, we have other forms of refined matter to 
deal with. Atoms are now known to be made up of electrons, 
particles of substance of extreme minuteness, and these are given 
off with much facility by some elements, possibly with some de- 
gree of facility by all. It is probable that there are also other 
fine atom constituents, representing positive electricity as the 
electron represents negative. In these we have fresh and promis- 
ing material, approaching the ether in its fineness, to deal with, 
and are justified in the belief that such material may be given 
off by the organic material of the body as it is by radium and 
other known radio-active substances. It is quite within the 
limits of justifiable conception also to hold that it is affected by 
and may take on the conditions of the matter from which it 
emanates and thus be capable of developing into similar or- 
ganisms of finer constitution. 

Certainly in these discoveries of modern science and within 
the limit of rational deduction from them, one passes the founda- 
tion of a new and significant comprehension of the soul organiza- 
tion, as a double of the body, arising within us, being influenced 
and developed by every change taking place in body and brain, 
and resembling in all particulars the body to which it owes its 
formation. 

All this, it must be admitted, is purely hypothetical, but not 
more so than the deductions of psychology above given, and it 
is not safe to decide hastily that it has no warrant. If the spirit- 
istic phenomena are in any just sense evidence of a spirit survival 
after physical death, or if the teachings of theology be true there 
must be something within us capable of such survival, and this 
may well be some such organism as that here predicated. And 
this is not our whole line of evidence. The failure of psychology 
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to show the possibility of a location of the mind in the physical 
brain leads us to turn to this conceivable soul organism as a 
possible refuge. If there be a soul brain in intimate association 
with the body brain, may not this be the final recipient of the 
sensory influences and the true seat of the mind? In such a case 
most or all of the difficulties above pointed out would disappear. 
The brain would no longer be called upon to do double duty, 
but would be confined to the status of an organ of the mind, its 
working apparatus in the relations between the indwelling in- 
tellect and the outer world, and also the agent employed in en- 
abling the mind to control the body. Just how the mental con- 
ditions would find a basis of permanent activity in this supposable 
inner brain is not easy to imagine, in view of our ignorance of its 
innate conditions, but it may readily be shown that the posses- 
sion of such an inner seat of the mental functions would fit in 
well with certain mysterious psychic phenomena. 

For instance, the soul brain might be regarded as capable of 
temporary disruption from the body brain. If so, we could 
readily comprehend the nature of a remarkable mental malady 
which is beyond comprehension under the existing theories. 
There is the loss of the mind’s total store of memory due to ac- 
cidents affecting the cerebrum at times, possibly for years, and 
which may end in a complete restoration of the vanished mem- 
ories. A more or less thorough break in continuity between the 
two brains, arising from shock or other cause, would account for 
this, while later accretions to the soul brain might form a ground- 
work for new memory installation; the partial break of continuity 
being finally overcome. 

This, and other peculiarities of mental disturbance, forms too 
large a subject to be properly dealt with in the brief manner here 
requisite. All we propose in this review is to suggest how 
such a psychic double might arise and function within the body, 
how it could retain its mental stores intact during continued 
partial disruption from the physical brain, and how, on the same 
principle, it might be fitted to withstand final and complete dis- 
ruption from the body, surviving it with all its mental stores, 
and leaving the lifeless frame to return to the earth from which 
it came. The hypothesis here offered seems well within the 
limits of credibility, especially as it offers a channel of escape 
from the difficult situation in which psychology has so long been 
involved, and is in close accordance with the varied facts that go 
far to demonstrate that the survival of mental personality is a 
fact, not a delusion. 


CHARLES MORRIS. 


